THE MAN I KNEW

prisoners were taken. Douglas was glad to be able to write
and inform me that our losses had been slight compared
with the importance of our achievement.

Douglas received congratulations on the success of this
action from the King, General Nivelle and the War Cabinet,
and when he sent me these letters of congratulations to file
safely away beside his other documents of the kind, he told
me he was glad to see that at last the Prime Minister and the
Cabinet seemed to realise that the British army was a first-
class fighting force and that the French were not alone in
being able to achieve successes.

On the 16th of April the battle on the river Aisne,
over which so much controversy had taken place since the
Calais conference, was started by the French. Douglas still
considered that General Nivelle's plans had been far too am-
bitious, but had made all the preparations he could to assist
the French in every way to make the operation a success.
The initial attacks passed off quite satisfactorily, but a very
strong counter-attack made by the enemy held up the attack-
ing troops to such an extent that Sir Henry Wilson, who was
now at Compiegne with General Nivelle, told Douglas the
following day that the attack had really been a complete
failure and that the French had suffered extremely heavy
losses. The German defences were much stronger than had
been anticipated and it looked as if the attack on that part
of the front should never have been attempted until more
thorough preparations had been made.

Mr. Lloyd George had learned from his friend the French
Minister of Munitions that if the French attack did not
quickly prove itself a success the latter's advice would be to
abandon the whole offensive and wait until the Americans
were in a position to be of assistance in the following year.
General Maurice was commissioned to find out what
Douglas's opinion was. When Douglas was approached
by him on the matter, he suggested that any questions
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